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THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 



T HAVE asked permission to address you on a subject 
which must be interesting to us all at any time, but 
which is specially appropriate at the present moment. A 
serious indictment has recently been framed against those 
who are responsible for the school education of girls in Edin- 
burgh, in a weighty paper by Dr. Milne Murray, who has 
given much study to the question, and whose professional 
experience has supplied him with ample opportunities of 
forming a mature judgment upon it. Dr. Milne Murray 
contends that there is a prevalent neglect of healthy condi- 
tions in girls' schools — a neglect which is causing much danger 
to the well-being of society, present and future. It is un- 
necessary at present to enter into the evidence on which this 
opinion rests, and it would be out of place for the head- 
master of any school to thank God that his is not as other 
schools are in this respect. It may be accepted in a general 
way, on competent medical authority, that there are dangers 
in the education of girls which at present are too apt to be 
ignored. The important questions are — 1st, Who is to blame ? 
2nd, How are the dangers to be avoided ? 

In answer to the first question, it seems natural to say at 
once that the responsibility must lie with the directors and 
head-masters of the girls' schools, by whom the educational 
arrangements are made. Such a reply would be substan- 
tially just in the case of those schools where the endowment 
gives them the character of charitable institutions, and where, 
therefore, those who take advantage of the charity are not in 
a position to interfere with the independence of the manage- 
ment; but wherever there is free competition for public 
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favour — wherever a school is carried on, not as a philan- 
thropic enterprise, but as a business — the position is altered. 
In education, as in everything else, the supply must for the 
most part be regulated by the demand, not only as regards 
the amount, but as regards also the nature of what is pro- 
duced. It is idle to expect that the proprietors of schools 
will continue to offer advantages which they find the public 
do not appreciate, and are unwilling to pay for. Those who 
have sufficient capital and sufficient faith in the progress of 
reason will naturally venture on experiments from time to 
time in the direction of their ideals, but the permanent adop- 
tion of improved methods and appliances cannot be assured 
until the public approval and support has been gained for 
them. The responsibility of teachers for faults and defi- 
ciencies in the educational system must accordingly be shared 
by the public ; and by " the public " is here meant not only 
parents who require education for their daughters, but, in a 
wider sense, the whole community. For the demands of the 
parents will naturally be influenced to a great extent by the 
prevailing standard of what a girl's training ought to be. It 
is impossible here even to refer to the social facts and tend- 
encies which, especially in our own country and in our own 
day, have made this a prominent and a difficult question, or 
to enter in detail into the different theories on the subject ; 
but there is one view of the matter which has of late years 
gained a certain acceptance, and which in my opinion de- 
serves the most strenuous opposition. This is the opinion, 
either openly expressed or tacitly implied, that girls should 
be educated as much as possible as if they were boys. I 
do not say that if the education of boys were all that it 
ought to be, this opinion would still be a dangerous heresy. 
If our system of general education, as distinct from special 
training, had reached its ideal limit, it might be equally 
suitable for girls and for boys. But we are as yet far from 
this goal. Defects of aim, of method, of arrangement, are 
still largely present, and these are for the most part defects 
which press much more hardly on girls than on boys. What 
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is only a slight hindrance to a boy's advancement may be a 
source of serious danger to a girl ; and I consider it therefore 
necessary at present to protest most strongly against an iden- 
tity of ideals which would only be admissible when education 
had been made completely rational. That this standard, 
which may without injustice be said to represent the Univer- 
sity opinion, consciously or unconsciously, influences many 
parents, can scarcely be doubted, and the responsibility for 
the present condition of afiairs is still further subdivided. In 
short, if any improvement is to be reached, it must be through 
the co-operation of the head-masters of the girls' schools, of 
the parents of the pupils, and of the official authorities who 
represent academic opinion and impose a standard on the 
community. Such co-operation requires more direct and 
frequent conference among all parties interested than has 
hitherto existed, and it is with this end in view that I have 
asked your leave to address you to-day. 

What I have to say will represent my answer to the second 
question, viz., " How are the dangers to be avoided ? " The 
dangers may be divided into three classes — 

(1) There is too little regard to physical conditions. 

(2) The mental energies are overtaxed. 

(3) The nervous system is unduly strained by excessive 

competition. 

The physical requirements are simple, and need not detain 
us long. The rooms must be well-ventilated, and the win- 
dows should be opened for a few minutes at the close of each 
hour. Book lessons should be distributed throughout the 
day, being alternated with such subjects as singing and draw- 
ing. There should be some minutes' interval between each 
hour, so that the physical strain of remaining in one position 
may be frequently relaxed. There should be in every school 
a gymnasium and play-room, where the relief of free exercise 
may be enjoyed at intervals through the day, and, where pos- 
sible, there should be opportunity of getting into the open 
air. The observance of these simple conditions would, 1 
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thiuk, in conjunction with the other reforms of which I have 
still to speak, remove any risk of interfering with healthy 
physical development. 

A much more difficult question is that of the proper nature 
and extent of the demands upon the mental powers. This 
involves not only the matter of the curriculum, the studies 
which should be included in a girl's education, and the pro- 
portion in which they should stand to each other, but also 
the equally important subject of the best methods of teach- 
ing the diflerent subjects. Leaving the question, of the total 
quantity of work to be spoken of later, I would point out, in 
the first place, in regard to method, that the ideal of every 
teacher must be to render the head work more intelligent and 
less mechanical ; to lessen the tax on the memory by putting 
the facts of knowledge in the form in which they can be 
most easily apprehended and retained. In the second place, 
in regard to the question what subjects a girl should study, 
and in what proportion, I would remind you that we are 
dealing entirely with general education, that all special train- 
ing for particular pursuits must be left until after school age, 
and that the aim must be simply to equip the pupils as 
thoroughly as possible for taking up the ordinary duties of 
life, whether these are to include the earning of a livelihood 
or not. 

Apart from the so-called "accomplishments," it will be 
generally admitted that the curriculum must include, besides 
the " Three E's," Literature, History, Geography, Science and 
Languages ; and as the proportion which should be maintained 
among these studies cannot well be decided apart from the 
methods by which they should be taught, it will be well to 
consider each subject separately from the beginning, before any 
attempt is made to hold the balance between them. In what 
I have to say I shall naturally have always in view the 
primary and secondary school education of girls, though much 
of it will be equally applicable to home education, and to the 
education of boys. 
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The school education of a girl (or boy) may fitly begin at 
the age of four or five, when they should come under the 
charge of the 

KINDERGARTEN 

Mistress for two or three hours daily. At this stage, of 
, course, the teaching will not be given through books, which 
require the understanding of artificial signs, but by direct 
appeal to the senses of the child through object lessons, so 
that it may first become acquainted with things themselves ; 
and while knowledge is being gained in this easy and natural 
manner, there will be the training of eye and hand, in the 
first place, by the simple fancy work which is prepared for 
them, and later by the more definitely artistic methods of 
drawing and clay-modelling. At the same time the pleas- 
antly organised games which form such an important part of 
the Kindergarten system afford not only agreeable and valu- 
able physical exercise, but also the elements of moral disci- 
pline, by accustoming the children to act in concert with 
each other in obedience to rules. So far there is scarcely 
room for any controversy. Educational authorities are 
agreed, almost without exception, that for the early years of 
childhood no better training could possibly be devised ; and 
yet, strange to say, in this country which prides itself on 
educational enlightenment, the Kindergarten system can 
scarcely be said to have taken root at all. Most parents are 
surprised to find that any such establishments exist amongst 
us, and there are actually some who think them pure waste 
of time. With such, however, it is useless to argue, and I 
pass to the next step, 

LEARNING TO READ. 

I strongly support the theory that children should be 
taught to read before they learn the alphabet, and though 
this method has not yet been received with general favour, I 
think I shall, at least, be able to show that there is much to 
be said for it. There is a popular impression that a child 
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recognises the words " cat " and " dog " as naturally formed 
from the letters which compose them, and that, accordingly, 
the knowledge of tlie letters must come tirst ; but the slightest 
reflection is enough to show the absurdity of such an idea. 
As a matter of fact, the study of the alphabet, apart from 
actual words, only means learning the names of the letters, 
which is a very different thing from their sounds. What re- 
lation have the names of the letters A, lo, y, to their use as 
actual sounds ; and what child would ever reach the combina- 
tions cat and dog by putting together the names of the letters 
c, a, t, and c?, o, g ? In this matter the child must repeat the 
history of the race. Words came before letters, and our 
teaching should follow this order. The first reading-book 
used should be a picture-book of familiar objects, arranged 
according to the simplicity of their names, and under each 
picture should be printed the symbol which represents it. 
This will very soon form an independent impression on the 
child's mind, and will be recognised as standing for the 
object. There is not the slightest need for analysing the 
symbol first into its parts, any more than for explaining to a 
child that the word " cat " is composed of a guttural, a vowel 
sound and a dental, before it is taught to pronounce the word. 
It will be seen at once that this proposed reform in the 
teaching of reading implies a similar revolution in the 
teaching of 

SPELLING. 

And it is here that the chief value of the change as a labour- 
saving proposal consists. The necessity of learning to spell 
correctly is at present the curse of childhood's years ; and not 
only of childhood, for the diflSculties often last into riper 
years, and sometimes, indeed, never disappear at all. Now I 
do not say that under present conditions, and so long as 
society lays such stress on conventional spelling, this very 
rough place in the path of learning can ever be made entirely 
smooth. In our language there can never be a royal road to 
spelling, until we agree on some system of phonetic writing ; 
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but I believe that the prevailing method of learning to spell 
involves a considerable amount of wholly useless effort. It 
will be granted at once that the naming aloud, in their proper 
order, of the letters which compose a word is not an end in 
itself. There is no idea of making use of it as a drawing- 
room accomplishment in later life. It is practised entirely 
as a means to correct writing. But what if correct writing 
can, like reading, be acquired without the effort of memory 
involved in learning by heart the names of the letters which 
form the words ? English spelling is so anomalous that the 
sound is a wholly untrustworthy guide; but there is the 
alternative method, which will be found to be in use among 
most adults, in spite of their having learnt spelling as an 
effort of pure memory in childhood — viz., the formation of a 
mental picture of the word. Whether it be used in this way 
or not, a mental picture of eacli word must exist for the 
purpose of reading, and therefore it can also be utilised for 
the purpose of reproducing the word in writing, without the 
addition of the wholly useless process of memorising the in- 
dividual letters. In short, spelling should be learnt by 
transcribing words from books, and after sufficient practice in 
this for the formation of mental pictures, by writing them to 
the dictation of others. Words where a difficulty is felt 
should not be learnt by heart, but should be written over 
and over again, that hand and eye may learn to work in 
concert in reproducing them. By this means I believe that 
the troubles of early education might be relieved to an ex- 
tent wliich will hardly be realised except by those w^ho have 
had practical experience of the difficulties. In connection 
with writing it may be said that a good hand may be formed 
simply by arranging that the lessons which require to be 
written are done with proper care, and under supervision, 
without the need for any special class, apart from other 
studies, specially devoted to the repetitious transcribing of 
the copy-book moralities in letters of imposing size. By such 
a combination of work time will be saved, and useless labour 
avoided. The last of the " Three E's " may now be spoken of. 
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ARITHMETIC 

is of course in large part a pure science, and in this aspect 
it will be considered when we come to speak of scientific 
teaching in general. But it is also an art, depending both 
upon reasoning and on memory. The practical application 
of scientific principles by reason will also fall to be noticed 
later, and we may confine ourselves now to the memory work 
which is involved. This, I think, might be very largely 
curtailed. The initial processes can only to a very small 
extent be made easier by the use of devices suggested by the 
reason ; and it is absolutely necessary that the addition and 
multiplication tables should simply be learned by rote. 
Children must be taught, whenever they begin the subject, to 
associate 8 and 9 with 17, and afterwards 6 times 7 with 42. 
The rationale of multiplication should of course be explained 
to them as a scientific lesson, but that will not dispense with 
the need for learning the results by rote. Beyond this, how- 
ever, the memory should scarcely be taxed. So long as we 
adhere to our senseless weights and measures, instead of 
adopting a decimal system like other nations, the compound 
rules will always be troublesome ; but to expect children to 
carry in their heads tables which they will probably not 
require to use in the whole course of their lives is perfectly 
ridiculous. If it should be desirable to test their powers by 
giving them sums in troy weight or liquid measurement, the 
tables should be placed before them, and nothing should be 
expected from them in the way of memory except the simple 
tables of money, time, linear measurement, and perhaps 
avoirdupois weight, which are easily acquired from the 
frequency with which they come up in ordinary life. It is 
the same with such processes as finding the square root, 
multiplying, repeating decimals, etc. If it should ever be 
necessary for them afterwards to make a calculation in- 
volving these processes, it is practically certain that help 
from books will be open to them. With boys there may be 
some excuse for the large amount of time and energy that is 
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spent in memorising these formula}, in the case of girls there 
is none. With them what is wanted is that the elementary- 
processes and results should be firmly held in the mind, so 
that they can be readily applied in whatever ways reason 
demands. This readiness in simple calculations is a faculty 
which will be of great use to them in after-life, and it can be 
best attained through the constant practice of mental arith- 
metic — a department which is too often neglected. How few 
people are independent of pencil and paper even in the 
simplest calculations ; and how often these are not available 
when they are required. 

1 come to the vexed question of the teaching of 

GRAMMAR. 

It used to be imagined that it was necessary to study 
English grammar in order to be able to speak correctly ; but 
that idea is now almost entirely given up, and it is generally 
recognised that the correct use of one*s native language is 
acquired, not by familiarity with rules, but by imitation of 
those who speak and write correctly. No amount of theo- 
retical grammar will serve the purpose with tliose who 
never hear or read correct English, and those who are sur- 
rounded by good English stand in no need of theory. Gram- 
mar, then, is of no avail as a help to the art of pure speaking, 
and its only value is in its mental discipline. As a scientific 
study it has many advantages, the chief being one which has 
been frequently pointed out, viz., that, unlike all other 
sciences, it requires no learning and remembering of facts, as 
the words and sentences which form its subject-matter are 
already in the possession of the pupils. In the analysis of 
sentences there is the simple application of the reasoning 
faculty to facts already familiar, which is in many ways an 
ideal opportunity for mental discipline ; and the only serious 
disadvantage, as compared with other sciences, is the absence 
of any direct appeal to the senses. Of course, this is quite a 
different matter from the learning by heart of grammar rules. 
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of lists of prepositions, and other such absurdities, which are 
now happily falling into disuse, and are no longer defended 
by anyone who has given the slightest thought to educational 
methods. Analysis ought in my opinion to precede, if it 
does not take tlie place altogether of grammar rujes and 
parsing. Though it sounds more diflicult, it is in reality 
much easier, unless it is carried to the extreme of minute 
distinctions to be found in most treatises on the subject. It 
is possible to interest quite young cliildren in the task of dis- 
covering in a simple sentence what it is that we are talking 
about, and what it is that we are saying about it. There is 
no need to mention terms sucli as " predicate " until they 
have a perfectly clear idea of how these names vshould be 
applied. Again, they are quite ready to look on it as a sort 
of game if they are asked to take a longer sentence and read it, 
leaving out any clauses which can be omitted witliout spoiling 
the sense. Yet the value of this training can scarcely be 
doubted. 

I shall next speak of the teaching of 

GEOGEAPHY, 

and I think there will be little difficulty in showing tliat this 
subject can be made interesting, and therefore easy to learn ; 
for it should be remembered that, in most cases, to arouse 
interest is to succeed in imparting knowledge without effort 
to the learner, and therefore without risk of nervous ex- 
haustion. The old way of teaching geography was to make 
the pupil learn long lists of names by rote ; it might be of the 
capes in Asia, or the towns in Yorkshire, often without any 
reference to the map. There is no need now to point out 
how entirely vicious this metliod was ; but it may be well to 
mention the different improvements tliat have been adopted, 
that it may be seen how in each case there has been au 
advance towards a method which is less mechanical, less 
exacting to the memory, more interesting, and more effective. 
In the first place, not only is there a constant reference to 
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ordinary maps, so that the eye may assist the memory, but it 
is possible now, by the use of special means, such as raised 
maps, to illustrate in a graphic way all the physical features 
of tlic earth which so largely determine geographical facts ; 
and the hand as well as the eye is made to assist, by the 
reproduction of maps from memory. Furtlier, geographical 
knowledge is as far as possible associated with other know- 
ledge, every reference to names of places which occurs in 
historical or other lessons being verified from the map, and 
such books of travel as Lady Brassey's Voycujc of the Swi- 
hcam, where a continuous narrative and general descriptive 
notes lend iulerest to the geographical facts being substituted 
for the usual text-books. Of great value, also, is the use of 
the magic lantern in bringing appropriate scenes vividly 
before the eye. There is one important question in regard to 
this subject which may still be said to be undetermined, viz., 
the amount of time which should be devoted to geography in 
proportion to other subjects. The Geographical Society has 
recently called attention to the defects in the teaching of 
geography in schools, and the suggestions they make will be 
welcomed, so far as improvements in method are concerned, 
but teachers must i)rotei>t against the exaggerated importance 
they assign to the subject. In a reasonable time-table, one 
or two hours in the week is the utmost that can be devoted 
to geography; and the question thus becomes, not what 
geographical facts are in themselves worth knowing, but 
which facts that can be acquired in the given time are most 
worth knowing. I am clearly of opinion that the usual fault 
is in attempting too much detail, and that a much more 
desirable result would be reached, both in regard to the re- 
quirements of general culture, and to the necessity of avoid- 
ing over-strain, if the German practice were followed of 
beginning with the immediate surroundings of the home, and 
allowing the study to become more and more general as the 
places become more distant and less important. 

With geography is generally connected the subject of 
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HISTORY, 

though the real relation between them is not very close. 
Taken in its widest sense, the study of history can be placed 
second to none in a general education, but there is none 
which lends itself more readily to unsatisfactory treatment. 
Teachers whose whole aim is to drive facts into the memory 
by sheer force find here a weapon ready to their hand. 
What a splendid array of names and dates and figures can be 
marshalled forth ! How simple it is to give out so many of 
them to be learnt by heart, and how easy it is to find out 
next day which of the pupils know them, and which do not ! 
Such lessons are still only too common, but they are not only 
no education at all; they are much worse than nothing. 
They tax severely the nervous system; they weaken the 
reasoning faculties ; they fill the memory to the exclusion of 
more essential material ; and they disgust the pupils with a 
subject which might be of the highest interest to them. 
What then is the ideal of historical teaching in schools ? I 
would urge, in the first place, that the history should be 
almost entirely biographical and sociological; i.e., that 
wherever possible historical events sliould be made to centre 
round the personality of some notable man or woman, the 
story of whose life will form a focus of interest and signifi- 
cance ; and that every phase and every period of national life 
should be copiously illustrated by an account of the manners 
and customs of the time. As to the memorising of names, 
dates and figures, I would make it a rule that none should be 
committed to memory which any well-cultivated person could 
not be expected to remember all through life. In* regard to 
chronology every chance should be taken of connecting con- 
temporary events in different countries, and in different 
departments of life, so that the pupils may acquire a general 
but sufficiently definite idea of the distinctive characters of 
each century and each period. Those teachers who strive 
after the ideal I have sketched find one great difficulty in 
their path, viz., the want of text-books which carry out such a 
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plan in any adequate degree. The importance of hanging 
historical facts on a biographical thread and the value of 
sociological illustrations are not overlooked, but the grain is 
almost invariably hidden by so large an amount of chaff, in the 
form of unimportant facts, names, and figures, that the books 
are scarcely available for those who are too young to discrim- 
inate what should be taken and what should be left. There 
are, however, one or two conspicuous examples of success in 
this matter, and it is to be hoped that others will speedily 
follow. 

LITERATURE 

next claims our attention. How can an appreciation of 
literature as an art be cultivated in the pupil, and the faculty 
of producing it be acquired by them to some extent ? The 
answer is, I think, fourfold. By studying the masterpieces of 
literature, by reproducing them n elocution and recitation, 
by reading the lives of the great writers, and by exercises in 
original composition. Not only can none of these be well 
omitted, but I should be sorry to shorten the time usually 
spent on them. It is, however, possible to treat these studies 
in such a way that they may become more pleasures than 
tasks, and involve no risk of overstrain. 

The study of English literature begins, of course, in the 
reading-lessons of the youngest children. Even before they 
can read themselves indeed, they know perfectly well when a 
story is effectively told to them. The fault of most reading 
books for young children is that interest in the subject and 
skill in the expression are sacrificed to the opportunity of 
conveying information, or introducing unfamiliar terms for 
purposes of instruction. Eeading books should in my opin- 
ion be mostly of the nature of stories, so that all that is 
required in the way of learning should be the meanings of 
the expressions and allusions they contain. The custom of 
introducing scientific lessons about things which are unfami- 
liar to the pupil into elementary reading books is far from 
satisfactory. Such knowledge should be given through 
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object lessons, not by means of books which are first studied 
by the pupils without assistance. Xot only for young chil- 
dren would I recommend stories for reading lessons. For 
girls of thirteen and fourteen I have found one of Scott's 
Novels a most acceptable and suitable text-book; and for 
pupils up to that age I consider that not only prose, but still 
more poetry reading should almost entirely be of the narra- 
tive kind. My experience is that the descriptive and didactic 
poems so liberally presented in children's reading books, 
however simple may be their language, entirely fail to 
interest the pupils, and involve all the effort of wearisome 
taskwork. Children can certainly be interested in birds and 
flowers, but it is in the objects themselves, not in imagina- 
tive references to them, nnless these are embodied in the 
form of a story. They will read listlessly the most beautiful 
passages of natural description, but their faces brighten at 
once over " Lucy Gray " or " Lord Ullin's Daughter." With 
older pupils the same rules should be followed to a large 
extent, especially in regard to poetry. Very few school-girls 
will take much interest in descriptive or reflective verse, and 
even the taste for lyrics is best cultivated through the study 
of narrative and dramatic poetry. Scott's Metrical Bomanccs, 
Macaulay's Lays, Tennyson's Idylls of the King, Shake- 
speare's Plays, and Chaucer's Canterhury Talcs, are all works 
which at different stages may be used with the effect of 
enlisting a strong natural interest in the study of poetical 
literature. 

Such lessons, if they be rationally taught, and in con- 
sequence rationally learned, offer no opportunity whatever 
for overstrain, but in the closely-allied subject of 

ELOCUTION AND RECITATION 

there are practices which perhaps require some defence. 
The mere reading aloud of prose and verse, with proper 
elocutionary eftect, needs of course no justification, for it is 
not only essential to the full understanding of the meaning, 
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but it is a most valuable accomplisliinent, which can be 
turned to good account all tlirough life. Moreover, so far 
from unduly taxing the energies, it forms a pleasant physical 
relief from the ordinary routine of cLass work. Especially 
is this the case with reading dramatic works in character. 
It is of course somewhat different with the repetition of 
j)oetry by heart, which combines, with the advantages just 
named, not only the further advantage of storing tlie mind 
with beautiful thoughts expressed in beautiful language, but 
also the f/mdvantage of taxing the memory. But after all 
this drawback is not only easily outweighed, but is very 
slight in itself. For the memory work that strains the 
nervous system unduly is that which demands tlie learning 
of facts which are unrelated to each other, or to knowledge 
already acquired. The facts of the multiplication table are 
of this arbitrary kind, and the committal of them to memory 
must be looked on as a sad necessity. But the process is 
very different in learning poetry by heart, where the memory 
is assisted not only by the devices of rhythm and rhyme, but 
by the logical continuity of the sense. Here an ai)preciation 
of the meaning is the best guide to the words, so that the 
kind of memory demanded is of the rational, not the me- 
chanical order. Of course the practice may be pushed be- 
yond the bounds of a reasonable proportion to other studies ; 
but the best corrective to such a danger will I think be to 
follow the rule of only giving out for recitation such short 
poems as are at once interesting to the pupils, and of high 
enough merit to be worth remembering throughout life. I 
doubt if our literature will supply more than fifty poems 
which would fulfil both conditions, and that can hardly be 
called an excessive number to be learnt by heart during 
all the years of school. But 

ENGLISH LITERATURE 

has also to be studied in its history, and here I believe a great 
saving of unremunerative energy can be made. Most text- 
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books of the subject show the same faults which were pointed 
out in connection with historical teaching in general. The 
pupil is expected to learn the names, dates, and lists of 
works of dozens of authors, not one of whose writings they 
will ever see. The very names will be forgotten by them 
after they leave school, as they will never be heard again, 
except in the rare cases of those who make a specialty of the 
subject. It cannot be too often insisted on that it is fatal to 
attempt, in a general education, to furnish the full equip- 
ment of a scholar in any one branch of learning. The result 
must be disastrous; for not only is the feat impossible in 
itself, but the effort to accomplish it will infallibly have the 
efiect of repelling the pupils from the study altogether, and 
of causing a large amount of useless and painful effort. 
Here as elsewhere it will be found that the education which 
is most worth having is also that which is most easily and 
most pleasantly acquired. The proper way, as I conceive, to 
teach the history of English literature in schools is, in the 
first place, to touch very lightly on the earlier centuries, and 
give more and more attention to each period as it approaches 
our own time, where the interest is naturally greatest. 
Secondly, I would ignore all the lesser lights, and choose 
particular writers who were at once interesting in their own 
characters and lives, and representative of their age, to form a 
gallery of portraits extending perhaps from Chaucer down 
to the living writers of our own day; and even of these 
selected authors I would mention only the more memorable 
works, reading always some distinctive extract, or putting a 
copy of the work into the hands of the pupils to be glanced 
through, so that it may become something more than a mere 
name to them. By these means I have found it is possible to 
convey a correct, if somewhat general idea of the develop- 
ment of our literature, and what is really of much greater 
importance, to impart to the pupils a genuine love for the 
subject, which is the best guarantee for their continuing to 
study it for themselves after their school days are over. 
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In regard to the last part of this question, exercises in 

ORIGINAL COMPOSITION, 

there is not much to be said. Its importance in relation to 
mental development is so generally acknowledged, that the 
time and attention bestowed on it needs no justification. I 
find the best safeguard against any possible over-strain here is 
to have all the original writing done at school during a given 
time, and only the more mechanical task of re-writing it after 
correction done at home. This extempore writing means of 
course that the subjects given out must be fairly familiar to 
the pupils ; but such a restriction is I think a useful one on 
other grounds as well. 



The teaching of 



SCIENCE 



next claims our attention. It is no longer necessary to insist 
on the value of scientific knowledge in general, as well for 
its bearing on practical life as for its discipline of the mental 
powers. There are still wide differences of opinion, however, 
both as to the particular sciences which should be embraced 
in a school education, and as to the amount of time and 
energy which they should receive in proportion to each other, 
and in proportion to other subjects. In the case of boys, the 
question is complicated by the controversy as to the value 
of classical studies and the attempt to deal with technical 
training, but in regard to girls these points do not come into 
view, and the only test to be applied is the value of such studies 
as a preparation for the general duties of life. I shall not at- 
tempt to formulate a definite scheme of scientific study as it 
might be ideally conceived, but rather to consider generally 
what particular branches sliould be introduced into the school 
course, and to offer some indication as to the relative places 
they should hold, and the methods by which they should be 
taught. If there is any scientific subject at present taught, 
the utility of which cannot be made clear, or any which 
involves an undue proportion of energy ; or if any method of 
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scientific teacl ling fails to secure the best result by the easiest 
possible means, we shall have discovered here one of the 
causes of over-strain. 

There are certain subjects really scientific in their nature, 
wliich are in practice associated with literature or with 
history. These are grammatical analysis, which has been 
already spoken of ; philology, or the history of words and of 
languages ; and economic and social philosophy, which two 
last should certainly, in an elementary and general form, 
be introduced as part of the historical studies of the older 
girls. ]>ut I think it better that all these should continue to 
be introduced at tlie discretion of the teacher, as incidental to 
lessons in literature and history, rather than that they should 
be made the subjects of regular independent courses. By tliis 
means there is less risk of their getting undue prominence, 
or being treated in an uninteresting way. 

There remain the departments of mathematical science, 
physical science and natural science, which are all entitled to 
an important place in a school curriculum. I must at once 
take the opportunity of protesting most strongly against the 
greatly exaggerated prominence which has been given to one 
of these — mathematics — by the professed advocates of the 
so-called Higher Education of Women, as represented by the 
standards of the girls' colleges, Girton and Newham, which 
set the fashion for so many girls' schools of the latest type. 
It is well known that honours in these colleges, and success 
in the bursaries and fellowships in connection with them, or 
in imitation of their standards, depend more largely on 
mathematical attainments than on proficiency in all other 
subjects put together. Were such a place to be claimed even 
for science, in all its branches, instead of for only one depart- 
ment, I should oppose it. Were the particular branch singled 
out for such importance, the most stimulating and fruitful and 
generally intelligible and interesting of all scientific studies, 
I should oppose it strongly. But what is to be said when the 
science specially chosen for predominance over all other 
studies whatsoever, is at once the most difficult of appre- 
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hension, the most remote from practical affairs, and the most 
devoid of human interest ? I do not use these hard words of 
mathematics as a whole, and as it might be taught, but I 
believe them to be perfectly true of mathematics, in the extent 
to which it invariably is carried in the schools and colleges 
to which I have referred. It is no doubt the case that 
raathematical knowledge is in a sense the foundation of all 
other scientific knowledge, but this applies only to the 
elementary general principles, to which I believe all school 
teaching in the subject should be restricted. As regards the 
value of the science in supplying mental discipline, it may 
confidently be said that the same advantages can be found in 
other branches of science which have a much more practical 
bearing, and where there is less danger of the student acquir- 
ing habits of narrow and one-sided thinking. Under the 
system which I am condemning, the result is that those girls 
who have most natural aptitude for mathematics are en- 
couraged to pursue the subject furthest. I should recommend 
the very opposite principle. Let those pupils who show that 
they are in no particular need for the special training which 
mathematics affords turn to other subjects in which their 
natures are inadequately developed. Let them look to the 
imaginative and emotional side of life. Let them study 
history and poetry and art. After their general education is 
over, let them return to the study for which they possess 
natural capacity, and make a specialty of it if they please ; but 
let them at least be warned not to risk the harmonious 
development of their whole nature by the premature 
monopoly of their time and energy fostered by this crude and 
dangerous system, which is offered to us, forsooth, as the 
authoritative deliverance of the most advanced advocates of 
Women's Eights. The elements of mathematics, including 
theoretical arithmetic, algebra and geometry, I would have 
every girl learn, beginning with the rudiments of geometry, 
accompanied by drawing, even in the Kindergarten. It is 
perfectly possible to treat the subject in such a way as to 
interest the youngest children. But the aim throughout the 
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whole school course should be to give a firm grasp of the 
general principles, without going beyond the limits of elemen- 
tary processes. 

Experimental physics, chemistry, geology, astronomy, phy- 
siography, botany, zoology, and physiology, are all subjects 
which have the highest educative value in respect of arousing 
interest, of touching directly practical life, and of cultivating 
the powers of observation and reason. All of these will begin 
naturally with the object lessons given in the Kindergarten, 
and they must be taught throughout as far as possible with- 
out reference to books, but by direct appeals to the senses 
through experiment and demonstration. In this way, and by 
the avoidance of technical terms, such lessons can be made to 
involve no heavy tax on the memory. 

I now come to the study of 

LANGUAGES ; 

and here it must be admitted that there seems much room 
for improvement in the saving of labour. It is undeniable 
that the proficiency attained by the majority of girls in the 
French and German languages is not in proportion to the 
time and effort expended on them. Most girls spend alto- 
gether in school and home work, during their school course, 
about 1500 hours in the study of French. There is too little 
to show for all this ; and teachers of foreign languages must 
be asked whether some improvement of method cannot be 
devised by which either the results can be improved or the 
labour diminished. It must be remembered that languages 
are specially diflBcult to teach in classes, partly because so 
much depends on individual practice, and partly because it is 
impossible to keep all the members of a class at exactly the 
same stage, and differences of advancement tend to widen 
out. Nevertheless there is good ground for thinking that if 
less importance were attached to acquiring the grammatical 
inflexions, apart from their actual use in speaking, reading, 
and writing, more progress would be made. In the teacliinf» 
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of Latin this method has been tried with success, and it should 
fare even better with the living tongues. Until the labour 
involved in learning French and German can be in some way 
reduced, it would in most cases be better that only one 
foreign language should be studied at a time. 
I have now to speak of the place of 

ART AND MUSIC 

in a school curriculum. Drawing or painting and singing are 
subjects which to some extent should be taught I thinlc to 
every girl. There is no child who cannot draw and sing in 
some fashion ; and however slender be the talent, it is capable 
of improvement. These studies form an excellent relief from 
book work, and in many cases they open out vistas of enjoy- 
ment which may afterwards be realised. In class singing, 
moreover, there is a sense of sympathy and co-operation which 
is always agreeable and healthful. As to the question of 
instrumental music, I think that the present usage, by which 
it is supposed that every girl is taught to play the piano, is a 
sensible one. It by no means assumes, as it is sometimes 
supposed to do, that every girl can be made a pianist, whose 
performances will give pleasure to others, but only that a 
certain number will be able to turn it to good social account, 
and that the others will either get artistic satisfaction to 
themselves from it, or at least lay the foundations of musical 
culture for their descendants. But I consider that in all 
cases, whether the pupil shows a special aptitude or not, the 
total amount of time devoted to the piano, during the years of 
school education, should never exceed an hour a day, and 
might well be rather less. Specialism in music is as much 
out of harmony with the ideal of a liberal education as spe- 
cialism in anything else. A school cannot aim at giving 
the systematic training of a conservatorium. A word may 
be said about the growing practice of having girls taught 
the violin. I think it is wholly unwise, except when very 
special musical talent is unmistakably present. The con- 
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sequences are too dreadful. The piano may be tortured with- 
out arousing the too painful sympathy of the bystanders, but 
the cries of an outraged violin are too heart-rending to be 
l)orne with patience. 

I may conclude the subject of accomplishments witli a re- 
ference to tlie practice of domestic economy in the form of 
cooking and needlework. The former is, I think, too special 
and exacting a subject to come well into a general curriculum, 
and it is better reserved until the school course is over. 
Needlework, on the other hand, is not only a pleasant relief 
from book work, but an accomplishment of great value which 
can best be acquired in youth. It should have a place through- 
out the whole school course, and I have never been able to 
understand why most parents are so indifferent about it. 

I have gone rapidly over the subjects which, in my opinion, 
should be included in a girl's education, and have given some 
indication of the importance I would assign to them and the 
methods by which I w^ould have them taught. I must now 
speak of the closely-connected subject of 

HOME-PREPARATION, 

which is often such a fruitful cause of over-pressure. There 
is an outcry in certain quarters at present against home-pre- 
paration altogether, but I think all teachers will agree with 
me that its abolition would be a step to which it would be 
impossible to submit. Individual work on the part of the 
pupil is an absolutely necessary part of education ; and though, 
as I hope to show, its amount can be brought within reason- 
able limits, and the nature of it can lie so regulated as to 
avoid the risk of over-strain, it can never be dispensed with 
altogether without serious loss. No estimate of the time 
which should be devoted to home study can be made with- 
out regard to the nature of it. An hour spent in learning by 
heart lists of names and dates, unrelated facts and unintel- 
ligible rules, involves more mental strain than several hours 
of reading an interesting history or biography ; and I must 
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therefore first indicate the kind of preparation which is desir- 
able in connection with the difierent studies of which I have 
spoken above. 

With children who are beginning to read, all that should 
be expected is that they have some practice at home in copy- 
ing down words from their reading book under supervision. 
This is preparation for reading, spelling and writing at the 
same time, and it is well, though it is not necessary, that it 
should be carried on to some extent at home as well as at 
school. No other home work should be asked until the 
cliildren are old enough to look up a dictionary or vocabulary 
for themselves, which will be about the age of eight. Then 
they should find out the meanings of the words in their 
lessons which they do not understand, and this should always 
be done by themselves. The habit of consulting books of 
reference should be acquired as early as possible, and the 
effort to find the word in the dictionary, and to decide which 
of the meanings given makes the best sense in the passage 
before them, is a valuable discipline of the judgment, which 
is wholly lost when the meanings are simply told them by 
their governess, or given at the foot of the page, according to 
the insane practice of most modern reading books. More- 
over, even as a matter of memory, the individual method is 
much more effectual, as the effort of reasoning fixes the 
relation in the mind. Historical and geographical reading 
books should be treated in the same way. It has still to be 
realised that what is wanted from children is not so much 
that they should remember history, as that they should 
tiTiderstand it. If the text-book is written in such a way as 
really to interest them, and if they are taught to overcome 
any difficulties of expression by consulting the dictionary, 
the necessary preparation, so far as conscious memory work is 
concerned, will be practically nothing. With geography of 
course the facts and names cannot be so entirely woven into 
the narrative, but it is perfectly possible to excite a strong 
natural interest in the subject, which makes the amount of 
drudgery insignificant. 
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With junior , pupils I hold that grammar should never be 
a matter of home-preparation. To begin with, I have found 
it quite impossible to get a book which treats the subject 
reasonably. But even if such a book were written, I cannot 
see what purpose it would serve in the hands of the pupils. I 
have already tried to show the uselessness of committing rules, 
or inflexions, or lists of words to memory, and the need for 
looking upon the study simply as a means of scientific discipline 
in distinguishing and classifying the functions of the dififerent 
parts of a sentence. But the grammatical analysis that can 
be given with advantage to younger pupils is not of the kind 
wliich can usefully be done at home. The guidance of the 
teacher is necessary at every step, until at least two or three 
years of training and practice enables the pupil to do inde- 
pendent work to some purpose. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that if the subject be properly taught in the class, it 
can be made to draw out quite as much individual thought from 
each pupil as if she hf^d puzzled over it at home, and this 
without the risk of effort being wasted in wrong lines of study. 
The same may be said in regard to arithmetic, where the 
home work can have no advantage whatever over that which 
is done at school. The practice so common in our Board 
Schools of giving out sums to be done at home, except when 
it is desirable to accustom beginners to writing the figures, is 
a purely gratuitous addition to the mental labour of the 
children, which cannot be too severely condemned. The only 
home work which children of eight or ten years of age should 
be asked to do in addition to their reading-lessons (history 
and geography being included in these) is the learning of 
poetry by heart. If the proviso in regard to the kind of 
poetry be observed, and if the quantity given out at a time be 
at all reasonable, this is not a task which need press heavily, 
and it forms a training for the memory of the most suitable 
kind. 

When we come to the question of older girls, we find that 
a great part of what has been said as to home-preparation is 
equally applicable. The more advanced reading-lessons will 
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of course require more study than the dictionary alone will 
suffice for. Other books of reference will be necessary to 
explain allusions, but there will be no change of method, 
either in regard to literature or history. In certain subjects, 
like grammatical analysis and mathematics, there is often a 
value in suggesting problems to be puzzled out at home, but 
these need be only occasional, and should be given oppor- 
tunely in regard to other work. In the study of foreign 
languages also the independent reproducing of what has been 
learnt, in the writing of exercises, is perhaps a necessary 
condition of progress ; but if the mechanical learning of the 
grammar were superseded by a more conversational method, 
as has been suggested, this need not be a serious matter. 

To sum up, if the school teaching be rational, and if the 
principle be maintained that no work is to be given out to be 
done at home, except what is quite necessary to supplement 
the school work, I see no reason why in any case the total 
amount of home-preparation should exceed 2J hours a day 
for the five working days of the week, and for younger pupils 
it should not be more than half that time. In this limit I 
should include piano and singing practice. The average 
school-day may be taken as including about 2^ hours of 
actual book work, and about 1| hours of singing, drawing, etc., 
so that the total day's work at school and at home would not 
exceed for any girl 4i hours of book work and two hours of 
lighter studies. I do not think that this can be called 
excessive. 

Before leaving the question there is one other matter I 
would speak of. I have heard parents say that since home 
lessons have become shorter, they did not know what to do 
with their children in the evenings. Now these may be 
exceptional cases, but there can be no doubt that the reduc- 
tion of the regular methodical work to the limits which have 
been suggested, must leave a certain amount of time and 
energy for other interests, and I would urge that teachers 
should claim a voice as to how these should be spent. The 
duty of seeing that girls have a sufficient amount of exercise 
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after school hours must of course not be forgotten, but there 
are many hours in the winter evenings and on wet Saturdays 
when time may hang heavily or be frittered away. The 
great resource of course is reading, but unless the choice of 
books be carefully directed, the time may be misspent in this 
way as surely as in any other. If the home-preparation of 
lessons is made uninteresting and excessive, it cannot be won- 
dered at that girls should seek relief during what little time 
is left to them in any story book or novel which they can lay 
their hands on. But when their energies are not over-taxed, 
some of their spare time may fairly be claimed for reading of a 
more solid kind. Let story books and novels of the highest 
class have their place by all means, but there are also books 
which are full of interest and free from all appearance of lesson 
books, and which at the same time may fill a most important 
place in a girl's education, both on general grounds and in 
direct relation to their school work. Such books are bio- 
graphies, popular histories, and books of travel. Eeading of 
this nature is I think the true home-preparation. It forms 
a natural background of interest against which the more 
meagre outline of the school lesson can take a living shape. 
The teacher should be always ready to suggest books of this 
kind which bear on the work in hand or in prospect, but it is 
not often in their power to do more. Books may be lent to 
the pupils for the holidays, but during work they cannot 
always be removed from the school library where they are 
accessible to all. It is for the parents to see that their 
daughters are properly supplied with such books, and that 
they are encouraged to read them. 

It remains for me to speak of the last of the three dangers 
in the education of girls which there is special need to avoid, 
namely, the 

DANGER OF EXCESSIVE COMPETITION. 

This is undoubtedly the root of the whole evil, for it not 
only in itself involves serious risks to healthy emotional de- 
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velopment, but it supplies the main stimulus to over-pressure 
of the mental powers, and the neglect of physical conditions. 
It is of little use to economise labour by restricting the 
curriculum, or by devising more rational methods of study, 
if the only efifect is to be that the time and energy saved are 
devoted to acquiring in one year an amount of knowledge 
which should be spread over two or three. If the quality of 
the education be of the highest, and according to the most 
reasonable standards ; and if there be no artificial interference 
vTith its natural course, there will be little need to impose 
limits as to quantity. But unfortunately there is at present, 
in regard to the education of girls, artificial interference of a 
most mischievous kind. The commercial spirit is introduced 
in forms of competition which not only foster a dangerous 
amount of study, but depress the standard of culture to a 
fixed mechanical level. The recently introduced system of 
offering University certificates and degrees to women is 
chiefly responsible for this state of affairs. Not content 
with the laudable task of granting opportunities of Uni- 
versity culture to girls, and of testing and recognising their 
proficiency by means of pass examinations, or some such 
efifective method, the advocates of the so-called Higher Educa- 
tion have done their utmost to extend to girls the system 
whereby rewards of a substantial kind are made the chief 
end of all learning. It matters little whether these rewards 
come in the shape of bursaries and scholarships, or of dis- 
tinctions which lead to material advantage, or merely of the 
gratification of ambition ; in any case the effect is the same 
in encouraging the competitive spirit throughout the whole 
period of education. It is only with the greatest, difficulty 
that schools can avoid being made the victims of this system, 
and being forced into a struggle with each other for the 
favour of a public which believes in results that can be 
measured in pounds, shillings, and pence. But the com- 
petition between schools, disastrous as its influence is on the 
true interests of education, in subordinating genuine culture 
to cramming for narrow examination tests, is not a more serious 
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danger than the competition that is fostered between indi- 
vidual girls. Bad as the system is for boys, it is infinitely 
worse for girls with their more sensitive nervous organisation, 
their greater power of application, and their smaller oppor- 
tunities of relief in physical exercise. I say nothing of the 
cases where large money prizes are dangled before parents, 
who are selfish and thoughtless enough to bid for them with 
their daughters' health and happiness. Verily they shall 
have their reward. But there are bargains of a less sordid 
kind, which are scarcely less harmful in their consequences. 
Wherever girls are encouraged to seek public honours which 
are awarded by competitive tests, there is a fruitful source of 
danger, and a very serious responsibility is incurred alike by 
the examiners who fix the standards, and thus determine the 
methods of study ; by the teachers who undertake to prepare 
the candidates; and by the parents who allow their daughters 
to enter the competition, and who have the chief control of 
their home work. I do not say that if all these responsi- 
bilities were realised and faithfully discharged, the dangers 
could not be avoided ; but I do say without hesitation that 
the risks inherent in such a system are not justified by its 
advantages ; and further, that those who support it are at 
present very far from realising the responsibilities they incur. 
If we take the Edinburgh University Local Examinations to 
represent the academic standard of the knowledge which 
girls should have on leaving school, I could without difiiculty 
show that that standard, both in regard to the perspective of 
the subjects, and to the methods of teaching implied, is 
seriously at variance with the ideal of a girl's education which 
I have been trying to recommend to you. But until public 
opinion is sufficiently enlightened to bring an effective criti- 
cism to bear on the University standard, teachers who realise 
the dangers involved have only the choice of either setting 
their faces against these examinations altogether, or under- 
taking to train for them under the conditions which are im- 
posed, In most cases the pressure from parents even shuts 
out the former alternative, and the teacher is driven into the 
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position of a crammer, with no hope left to him except that 
of making the best of a bad situation, by endeavouring to ' 
reduce the dangers to a minimum. It is difficult to see how 
any change can be expected in this matter until the parents 
and guardians of girls are prepared to listen more readily to 
the warnings of physicians, and to resist the fatal attraction 
which drags their daughters into the mad 'race for public 
honours and rewards. 

But though I am convinced of the serious mischief which 
arises from the excessive use of competitive examinations, I 
think it is a mistake to abolish competition altogether. The 
pursuit of learning for its own sake, or for its remote ad- 
vantages, is a beautiful ideal; but at the present stage of 
social development, he would be a rigorous moralist who 
would exclude all other inducements from young people, 
except those which presuppose an unusual aptitude for 
culture, or a strong imaginative faith in the future. The 
spirit of emulation which all children naturally possess, 
affords a motive power which it is impossible altogether to 
suppress, and which it would be folly not to utilise. So long 
as the rewards of success are not allowed to become unduly 
prominent in relation to the legitimate interest of the studies, 
they may be treated as additional incitements to labour of a 
pleasant and harmless kind. The chief safeguard against the 
abuse of competition is in avoiding as much as possible all 
pre-arranged opportunities to which prolonged efforts may be 
directed, and confining emulation to the ordinary daily work 
where it may be constantly and carefully regulated. 

I must now close by summing up in a few words the 
opinions I have expressed. The responsibility of the head- 
masters of girls' schools which compete for public favour is 
confined within narrow limits by the necessity for meeting, to 
a greater or less extent, the demands of those who support ■ 
them. The power which they have to avert the dangers of 
over-pressure, lies partly in adapting the school arrangements 
to securing hygienic conditions, and partly in discouraging 
undue competition, but chiefly in providing instruction in the 
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forms which combine the highest degree of natural interest 
with the smallest amount of nervous strain. There is, how- 
ever, one further responsibility which, as I conceive, is laid 
on a head-master, namely, the responsibility of offering 
suggestions, prompted by his experience, towards forming 
an ideal for the community of what a girl's education ought 
to be, and it is here that I find my excuse for having asked 
you to listen to me to-day. 
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